THE SCIENCE OF COFFEE
An ancient tradition has it that coffee was discovered
by a goatherd who observed his flock to be in a particular
agitation and hilarity every time it had browsed on the
berries of the coffee-shrub.
Whatever be the truth of this old story, not more than
a half of the honour of discovery belongs to the observant
goatherd: the balance is incontestably due to him who
first had the idea of torrefying this bean.
In effect, the decoction of raw coffee is an insignificant
drink; but carbonization develops an aroma and forms
an oil which are the characteristics of coffee as we take it
and which would remain eternally unknown without the
intervention of heat.
The Turk,, who is our master in this department, never
employs a mill for the trituration of coflfee. He brays it in
mortars with wooden pestles, and when these instruments
have been long employed to this end they become precious
and fetch high prices.
It belonged to me, in more capacities than one, to dis-
cover whether, in the result, there was any difference in
these two methods and which was preferable. Con-
sequently I carefully torrefied a pound of good moka.
This I separated into two equal portions, one of which
was milled, the other brayed after the manner of the Turk.
With both the powders I made coffee, taking an equal
weight of each, pouring upon each an equal weight of
boiling water, acting in all respects with a perfect equality.
This coflfee I tasted myself and had tasted by the greatest
connoisseurs. The unanimous opinion was that the coffee
resulting from the brayed powder was evidently superior
to that from the milled* . . .
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